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MUSEUM LIBRARY 





Enid A. Evans 





IN AN UNSUSPECTED CORNER on the second floor of Auckland's 
museum is a library of whose existence a great many people 
are, it is regretted, still unaware. The beginnings of that 
library go back eighty years to 1867 when, on November 
6th, twenty-four Auckland citizens met and passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: That all present at this meeting form 
themselves into a Society, to be called the Auckland Philo- 
sophical Society; that this Society shall be constituted so as 
to be incorporated with the New Zealand Institute. Eight 
days later the newly formed Society met and resolved to 
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order seven periodicals representative of seven branches of 
science: 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 

American Journal of Science 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 

Geological Magazine 

Gardener's Chronicle 

Chemical News 

In February, 1868, a constitution and rules were drawn up. 
and the object of the Society was stated to be: The promo. 
tion of art, science, and literature by means of a Museum 
and Library, lectures and meetings of the members. In 
March the name of the Society was changed to the ‘ Auck- 
land Institute’. Such were the beginnings of the library 
now known as the Library of the Auckland Institute and 
Museum. 

In 1869 the Auckland Provincial Council transferred to 
the Institute the Auckland museum, which had been founded 
in 1852, and the museum and library were then removed to 
the old Post Office on the corner of Princes Street and Eden 
Crescent. Here, in very cramped and dilapidated quarters, 
they were housed for seven years. In 1876 the new brick 
building on the same site was completed and was occupied 
until 1929 when museum and library were moved to the 
War Memorial Museum building in, the Domain. The 
portion of this building where the library is housed is an 
attractive room, designed to combine the two functions of 
library and lecture hall. Space has become a very pressing 
problem, but it is hoped that when the extensions to the 
building eventuate, there will be adequate accommodation 
for the library. 

In 1870 the Institute council agreed to submit to a meet- 
ing of members the propriety of establishing a Free Public 
Library in connection with the Auckland Institute. The 
result of this was a proposal brought before the Auckland 
Provincial Council suggesting that the Auckland Institute 
and the Mechanics’ Institute amalgamate, that the public 
library should be under their jurisdiction, and that the Pro- 
vincial Council should help provide buildings which would 
include space for a public library, museum, and _ lecture 
halls. Council would urge, states the letter to the Provin- 
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cial Council, that . . . the efforts of the Auckland Institute 
may not be ignored, and that the great advantages of uniting 
the Library with the Museum . . . may be allowed their 
due weight, and they venture to submit that the carrying 
out of such objects is likely to be better achieved by a pri- 
vate association of persons deeply interested in scientific and 
literary pursuits, than directly by the Government or by any 
municipal body. Nothing, however, resulted from these 
p oposals. 

In 1876 the Provincial Council Library was transferred 
to the Auckland Institute, but four years later an act was 
passed vesting this library in the city. 

Like most New Zealand libraries, the Auckland Institute 
and Museum Library has suffered from want of funds, especi- 
ally in the earlier years. Yet an effort has been made to 
make the best possible use of such funds as have been avail- 
able. In 1868 it was resolved to add the following to the 
articles of the constitution: One third of the annual revenue 
of the Society shall be applied in procuring books and ob- 
jects of natural history or of scientific interest for the per- 
manent benefit of the community. We find, three years after 
the founding of the Society, that in addition to buying books, 
the library was subscribing to sixteen periodicals, although 
the total income was only £163. Grants were received at 
intervals from the Provincial Council, who at first made 
some attempt to dictate the manner of their expenditure. A 
strong protest resulted in the Provincial Council leaving the 
Institute a completely free hand. By 1885 there were 2,242 
books in the library, and the annual expenditure was about 
(100. In 1903 came the bequest from Mr E. A. Mackechnie 
of £2,000 which yielded about £100 per annum. It was 
decided to vote £50 per annum from the general funds, thus 
bringing up the annual expenditure to £150. 

Efforts had been made to build up a New Zealand collec- 
tion with the limited funds available, and in 1930 this col- 
lection was augmented by a large donation of books and 
pamphlets from Mr John Kenerdine. In 1928 and 1934 
further donations were made by Mr E. Earle Vaile, but it 
was not until 1944 that the library was able to spend freely 
on New Zealand material. In this year Mr Vaile gave two 
blocks of shops and residences worth £10,000 as an endow- 
ment for ethnological collections and books, and in 1946 
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he gave a freehold section in Queen Street worth over 
£30,000 as a further endowment. The income derived from 
these very generous donations is enabling the library to 
build up a valuable collection of works on New Zealand 
and the Pacific. 

The administration of the library was, until 1929, in the 
hands of the curator of the museum; then Mr M. C. Cleland 
was appointed librarian and held this position until 1946. 
Despite the fact that for the first sixty years the work of the 
library was just one of the many duties of the curator, gen- 
uine efforts were made to run the library efficiently. 

In 1881 it was decided to sell a number of duplicate books 
and devote the proceeds to the printing of a library cata- 
logue, and this was completed in 1885. A new catalogue 
was printed in 1910 and sold to members at 5s a copy. This 
is one of the few printed catalogues that New Zealand has 
produced and was prepared by the late T. F. Cheeseman, 
then curator of the museum. It is arranged under twenty- 
two subjects, sub-arranged alphabetically under author, with 
main-entry index. It is clearly set out, with full title, place 
of publication, date, and size. Members of the present staff 
all have copies and still find it useful. 

The classification system apears to have been one of ‘ fixed 
location * until the library was moved to the present build- 
ing. Some years ago it was decided to adopt the Library of 
Congress classification scheme, but no classifying was done 
until about 1938 when Mr E. F. W. Hendricks classified 
the philosophy section. In 1944 Mr V. F. Fisher, ethnolo- 
gist at the museum, classified and catalogued the anthropo- 
logy section. The need for a subject catalogue was felt in 
1907, and it was decided that there should be two catalogues 
—a subject and an author—but only an author catalogue 
resulted. 

Although it was not the production of the Auckland In- 
stitute and Museum, it was from its director that New Zea- 
land’s pioneer efforts in serial lists came. In 1929 Dr G. 
Archey completed his List of Scientific Periodicals in New 
Zealand Libraries, a most carefully compiled work and one 
which served libraries for over ten years until the new Check 
List was issued. 

The present stock of the library is estimated very approxi- 
mately at 17,000 volumes. Its scope is scientific, with empha- 
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sis on ethnology and natural history, and on New Zealand 
and the Pacific. There are smaller but well selected sections 
on philosophy, economics, physics, and chemistry. It is the 
policy to buy advanced works on scientific subjects rather 
than elementary works or text-books. An effort is also being 
made to collect material relating to the two wars. Over 
two hundred serial publications are received currently, the 
majority being in exchange for the museum's bulletins and 
Records. In addition, the library has a fine collection of 
early voyages and is building up an extensive collection of 
Pacific language texts. It also has the only copy known to 
exist of Thomas Kendall’s A Korao no New Zealand; The 
New Zealander’s First Book, published in 1815. 

Books may be borrowed by Institute members, of which 
there are about eight hundred, but for all others the library 
is for reference only. Library service includes interloan, 
posting of books to country members, and the issuing of 
book lists. Book displays are held for interested societies, 
and it is hoped to arrange one in connection with the annual 
Cheeseman Memorial Native Flower Show. Considerable 
use is made of the library by Training College students 
when on section at the museum, and also by the Museum 
School Service, particularly in providing material for film 
strips and lantern slides. 

Through the eighty years of the library’s history it would 
seem that the aims of the founders of the Society have been 
faithfully carried out. Despite lack of funds, a library has 
been built up of a quality that ranks it high with other lib- 
raries of its kind in New Zealand. 


BLISS CLASSIFICATION 


REVIEW OF VOLUME II 





John Harris 





Bliss, Henry Evelyn. A bibliographic classification .. . in 
four volumes. Vol. II, Classes H—K, The human 
sciences. N.Y.; H. W. Wilson, 1947. ($7.50 or $15 for 
vols. I and II.) 


Mr B.iss First 1ssuED the schedules of his System of Biblio- 
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graphic Classification in condensed form in 1935. Volume 
I of the expanded schedules appeared in 1940, and Volume 
II has just been published after being long delayed by the 
war. The delay has brought its compensations in the oppor- 
tunity taken by the author for further revisions and exten- 
sion. Volume III, which will complete the classification 
scheme, is promised shortly. Volume IV will be a consoli- 
dated index to Volumes I—III, each of which has its own 
index. 


Other systems compared 


The system will provide for more than 30,000 subjects of 
which over 20,000 are given in the first two volumes, and 
will thus, in size alone, rank with the other great library 
classifications of our age: Dewey, Library of Congress, and 
the Universal Decimal. As a practical system it seems to 
me—and I have been using it now for ten years in the 
Otago University Library—vastly superior to these others. 
It is more up to date than any of them, providing, for in- 
stance, for new subjects such as Penicillin, Soil erosion, 
Atomic energy, and the intricate developments of psychology. 
It reflects more truly and logically the general state of know- 
ledge today and so is best fitted for the arrangement of the 
modern library. It is flexible in its provision of alternative 
placings for various subjects to suit different libraries and 
in its neat solution to the problem of special collections. 
And, finally, its notation is flexible (unlike Library of Con- 
gress) and economic (unlike Dewey). For the great bulk 
of its 30,000 subjects the notation runs to no more than 
three places. 


Bliss publications 


Mr Bliss first outlined his system in 1902. He then pro- 
ceeded to its application and development in the City col- 
lege of New York Library. Between 1910 and 1921 he pub- 
lished a number of articles on classification and after 1921 
his time was mainly devoted—at the instigation of his college 
—to a study of the scientific and philosophical bases of classi- 
fication. There resulted from this the two most notable 
works on library classification of our time: his Organisation 
of Knowledge and the System of the Sciences (1929) and 
Organisation of Knowledge in Libraries (1933). 

Use in New Zealand 
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The first schedules of the system were published, as noted 
above, in 1935. Their introduction to New Zealand came 
the following year. By a coincidence for which I have ever 
since been grateful I was just embarking on a reorganization 
of the Otago University Library which included reclassifica- 
tion. I had already made my decision in favour of the 
Library of Congress scheme, not with any particular enthu- 
siasm, but because it seemed the best available. The appear- 
ance of the Bliss Bibliographic System altered the situation. 
It was so obviously what was needed for a university library 
that it had to be accepted. The only hesitation was what 
is to be expected when one’s choice is something untested 
by time and wide use. So, Otago University Library was 
classified according to Bliss. At the same time, unknown 
to me, the Rotorua District High School Library took the 
same step. Since then other New Zealand libraries have 
followed suit: Christchurch Teachers’ Training College, 
Otago Girls’ High School, John McGlashan College, South. 
land Girls’ High School, South Otago District High School. 
[here may be others. 


Main classes 


Volume I of the extended schedules covers Philosophy and 
the Human sciences. Its first seventy pages are taken up 
with an introduction. The schedules occupy pages 71—264, 
and there is an excellent index occupying pages 265—344. 
The general outline is as follows: 


Class H PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Including 
HC Anatomy 

Physiology 

Health, Hygiene, Sanitation 

Physical education 

Games, Sports 

Medicine 


HM 
Class I PSYCHOLOGY 
Class J EDUCATION 
Class K SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Including 


Ethnology 
Ethnography 
Human geography 
Travels and voyages 
KV toKZ Descriptions and travel in various coun- 
tries 
Taking the main classes, it will be observed that Physical 


anthropology, the study of man in his physical aspects, is 
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in H, conveniently following Zoology, the last of the Natural 
sciences, in G. Then comes the study of man’s mental life 
in I, its application (Education) in J, and his social life in 
K, to be followed logically by classes L to O (History), the 
study of man as a social being in the past. 


Extension of the system 


In working out the full schedules, Mr Bliss has had as 
collaborators several men of the highest qualifications in 
their respective fields: Cyril ©. Barnard, Librarian of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine and 
author of A Classification for Medical Libraries (1936), 
Richard B. Singer, M.D., of Harvard Medical School, and 
C. M. Louttit, Editor of Psychological Abstracts. Their 
combined work has produced in the extended schedules a 
fullness of detail which will delight all classifiers, more par- 
ticularly when they find how carefully the whole has been 
shaped to conform to current needs in the human sciences. 


Practical application 

As it is in its application that a library classification is 
most truly tested, I give the following random notes of my 
own use of the new volume in the past few weeks: 


Class HN Therapeutics, Materia Medica and Pharm- 
acy (Very fully worked out, providing for 
all the latest drugs, etc. Penicillin is 
HNHP) 

Dentistry (Has forty-one subdivisions. Cf. 
Dewey 617.6 with nine subdivisions) 
Varicose veins (scourge of musterers and 
charwomen but missing from Dewey’s Rela- 
tive Index) 
Stammering (Dewey 158.83) 
Education (Dewey 370) 
Education tests and measurements (Dewey 
370.1512) 

JFO Tests of educational ability (Dewey 
370.151222) 


Auxiliary schedules 

Auxiliary’ schedules intended for application, where 
needed, to numerous classes and subclasses are a significant 
feature and will be welcomed by libraries with large special 
collections. An example is Schedule 15, for subclassification 
under any people, tribe, etc. It has seventy-three divisions 
of which the following are examples: 
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KPPD Samoans 





KPPD,K Samoan houses 
KPPD,T m social institutions 
KPPD,TP a manners, etiquette, etc. 


Some of the classifier’s worst problems are in Geography. 
This subject used to be considered mainly in its physical 
aspects. Today it is rather a part of social studies. Bliss 
provides for the latter aspect in: 

KT Human geography 
Its subdivisions are carefully adapted to the present-day needs 
of the subject. Examples are: 

KTO Soils in relation to human habitation 

KTT Control] of natural conditions 


KTTB Control of floods 
KTTP Irrigation 


Conclusion 


This volume is a notable addition to our professional tools 
of trade. It will bring joy not only to librarians and classi- 
fiers but to all whose job it is at any time to systematize the 
subject matter of the human sciences. 


TYPOGRAPHY AND THE 


LIBRARIAN 


D. J. M. Glover 








SOMEHOW ONE EXPECTS LIBRARIANS to know something about 
everything. And in these enlightened days when teachers, 
civil servants, bibliophiles, yes, and even some printers are 
tossing about like biscuits such words as Baskerville, Per- 
petua, Caslon, and Bembo, I have wondered often enough 
just how much a librarian (let alone an ordinary reader) 
should know about typography. 

Anything to do with books comes naturally and properly 
within the scope of a librarian’s interest. He should know 
a little about paper; that is, he should know a good and 
durable paper from the dangerous and pretentious pulp 
which often passes for good paper. He should know a good 
deal about binding. And it goes without saying that he 
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should be able to recognize a handsome book when he sees 
one. 

The last point, which sounds the easiest, is the hardest of 
the lot. For we are all inclined to back our instincts, or 
fancies, or prejudices, against the rest of the world (other- 
wise, where would horse-racing be, or variety in gents’ neck- 
wear?). Some librarians will plaster their offensive rubber 
stamps over the choicest of title-pages; others will under- 
line a beautiful, swash capital for some base cataloguing rea- 
son (as if anyone fit to use a library would look up William 
Shakespeare under W.). Others again will preserve behind 
glass some fake antique or feeble facsimile, and let their 
honest, workaday books go out in the rain with any oily- 
handed mechanic who wants to take them home to his 
invalid sister. 

So quite apart from the question of rarity, or value, or 
collectors’ obsessions, it might be of value to start off with 
an examination of what a good book is. 

First of all, it is something to be read. It must be de- 
signed to ‘aid to the maximum the reader’s comprehension 
of the text’. Books may be used for a variety of purposes. 
They make good furniture, they add decoration to wall space, 
or at least hide stains on the wall. They make good forts 
and railway tunnels for the little ones on a wet day. They 
can prop doors open, or hammer tintacks home. They have 
a number of other and surprising uses. But it cannot be 
denied that they are primarily intended to be read. To 
that extent they are functional. I have seen cigarette boxes 
pretending to be books; but whoever saw a book pretending 
to be a cigarette box? 

There are lots of things involved in this functionalism. 
The most important is tradition. To get itself read, a book 
must look like a book, or as much like a book as one human 
being is like another. For more ordinary purposes we pre- 
fer our books to have pages we can turn from right to left, 
and we expect to find the type beginning at the top of the 
page and running left to right to the bottom. And it must 
ordinarily be small enough to be portable. 

Stanley Morison’s classic definition says: Typography may 
be defined as the craft of rightly disposing printing material 
in accordance with specific purposes; of so arranging the 
letters, distributing the space and controlling the type as 
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to aid to the maximum the reader's comprehension of the 
text. Typography is the efficient means to an essentially 
utilitarian and only accidentally aesthetic end, for enjoy- 
ment of patterns is rarely the reader’s chief aim. Therefore, 
any disposition of printing material which, whatever the in- 
tention, has the effect of coming between author and reader 
is wrong. 

Now where does this leave the very human impulse to- 
wards decoration? Rather out in the cold, I’m afraid. Jack- 
son goes so far as to say ‘ decadent printing is always orna- 
mental printing ’, and Eric Gill tells us that printers’ flowers 
will not spring in the soil of industrialism. 

On the one hand, there is the decorative uselessness of 
the Kelmscott books, which one may admire without read- 
ing. They are books designed for the sake of the printing, 
not for the reader. They are not so much decadent as freak- 
ish: limited and rare editions in the worst sense of the term. 
No librarian wants a Kelmscott Chaucer on his working 
shelves of the English classics. On the other hand, the None- 
such Bible is a book one may take a legitimate pleasure in 
reading. 

Just where does functionalism end and decoration begin? 
The use of a single brass rule on a title-page constitutes 
decoration. A two-line initial letter is decoration. A folio 
in brackets is decoration. The Westminster Press (I think 
it was) once subjected itself to the discipline of using Caslon 
Old Face for some years without so much as a single brass 
rule or one of the Caslon flowers. The nobility of the 
type was decoration enough. This was austerity indeed. 
And certainly the printer who feels dissatisfied with a good 
clean page of type, carefully imposed for marginal effect, 
should learn a lesson from it. 

But to deny decoration altogether would rob us of many 
of our pleasantest books. Arty and crafty books, which 
make such a virtue of the necessity of hand-printing and 
hand-setting, may not in themselves be very important; or, 
rather, they may be important only in themselves and not 
for their text. "They are commonly decorated, and over- 
decorated: there is too much icing on a fruitless cake. Surely 
the real objection to decoration is the objection to vulgar 
decoration—decoration which is obtrusive, or out of place, 
or tasteless. A border of Caslon flowers, however beautiful 
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in itself, is hardly necessary in the Telephone Directory, 
Pen-flourishes or ornamental rules are not called for in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Yet there is a big field for legiti- 
mate and restrained decoration, and many a modern book 
is deliberately designed to enliven the eye as well as en- 
lighten the mind. (Cobden Sanderson once bound a book 
very simply as a private commission, and when asked why 
it was so expensive explained that he charged as much for 
restraint as for elaboration.) 

Decoration, then, need not be so astringently regarded as 
it tended to be by the authorities of the pre-war years. But 
as it is the hardest thing to do successfully, it should be 
treated warily and with great circumspection. Decoration 
that grows naturally into a piece of printing may be admir- 
able; it is always a mistake to add decoration as an impulsive 
after-thought. The Everyman books, good models of un- 
affected, working books, are none the better for the Ravilious 
title-page engravings. 


It should never be forgotten that typography is a sub- 
sidiary art. The typographer is an interpreter. Beauty is 
naturally of some concern to him, but if he makes it a first 
concern (as Morris did) he will be wrong. Morison tells 
us it is a mere by-product, and that there is no room for 
‘bright’ typography. Yet the typographer should experi- 


ment, and let us see the results of his experimenting. Just 
as the great traditions of printing are something no one can 
afford to ignore, so its latest evaluations have importance. 
Experiment has its place, and not merely in the printing of 
publicity. One of its worst manifestations, however, is in 
the search for novelty. I have never been able to approve 
of the use of jobbing faces, particularly modern informal 
scripts, even in cheap novels. (The Americans do it often 
and very offensively.) What is too whimsical or crude in 
a big edition may, however, not be out of place in a maga- 
zine or pamphlet designed for narrower circulation. At 
The Caxton Press, for instance, we should not care to send 
out Landfall other than in restrained and suitable clothing. 
It does not lend itself to fancy dress. But the frills and the 
furbelows, the flounces and farthingales can be saved for 
Book, which is a legitimate avenue for experiment (not 
always successful, in retrospect), for virtuos, stylistic, period, 
or even bizarre typography. 
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The use of colour is decoration. It is my own belief that 
the use of a second colour in a book is bad decoration: it 
may occasionally succeed on a title-page but should be 
avoided in initial capitals, running headlines, chapter head- 
ings, and the like. 

The typographer, I have said, has an interpretive func- 
tion to fulfil. He has also an economic one. Printing is 
a social art, and in this respect is like architecture. It is 
design not only to a purpose but to a cost. No less than 
any other piece of printing, a book must be designed within 
an economic limit, as a house is. A Penguin book is just 
as satisfying a piece of design, within its own limits, as the 
Oxford standard classics. The fact that they are designed 
for different purposes does not matter. The ordinary Tele- 
phone Directory is on an average cheap printing paper: 
those hung stoutly to a public slot-machine are printed on 
a thicker and tougher paper. That is functional typography. 

A few words about paper. Librarians will be interested 
in paper chiefly from the view-point of its durability. For 
permanence, a paper hand made from cotton or linen fibre 
is the best. It is expensive to produce, and the raw material 
is not as easy to get as it was. (Women’s fashions have done 
that: artificial silk is no use in paper making; and what 
woman now wears five fine cotton petticoats?) The English 
Library Association once set up a special committee to re- 
port on the durability of paper, and found for hand-made. 
But there are many good and durable machine-made papers, 
containing esparto or chemical wood-pulp, or both, which 
may be expected to last a couple of hundred years; and for 
all practical purposes, the good and useful book need only 
consist of paper that has a fibre as long as possible, to ensure 
strength, and that will resist oxidization. Coated papers 
are not real papers at all, but abominations. Strength should 
never be confused with bulk: Bible printings, or India 
papers, can be very tough; and the saving in bulk should 
appeal to the librarian no less than the flat-dweller. It has 
been an undesirable publicity practice to insist on bulky 
papers. War economy standards accustomed us to thinner 
(and better) books. Thin paper binds better and, if the 
book has strong end-papers and is properly rounded on the 
spine, it should be as useful as any for library purposes. 

Paper is of the highest importance in relation to the type- 
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face used. These days there is little choice in papers—to 
discuss paper of any kind is to become rather academic. 
But I shall touch briefly on it again when, next month, | 
have something to say about type. 


WRITERS AND WRITING 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





VI—THE NOVELS OF JOHN A. LEE 


Joun A. LEE HAS BEEN ACCUSED of many political crimes 
and many literary sins, but he has never been a party or a 
publisher's hack. He has never allowed himself to become 
submerged in the colourless, middle class mediocrity which 
is more or less typical of New Zealand public life. In a 
country where personalities are rare and an imitative flam- 
boyance is often the only substitute for artistic individuality, 
he has attracted indignant attention because he has remained, 
for better or for worse, himself. His uncompromising atti- 
tudes, his impatience with the conventions of smug respect- 
ability, his refusal to forget his origins, or allow others to 
forget them, have produced acrimonious discussions in the 
political and literary circles of New Zealand. He flaunts 
the gutter as a decoration; he dramatizes both experience 
and propaganda; and with Samuel Butler he can say: ‘I 
have left unsaid much that I am sorry I did not say but I 
have said little that I am sorry for having said, and I am 
pretty well on the whole, thank you’. 

The politician, the propagandist, and the novelist are so 
combined in his person that it is easier to examine his poli- 
tical career than it is to estimate his importance as a writer. 
He has never developed the artist's capacity to detach him- 
self from life while remaining true to it. His social con- 
science will not allow him to find a new and imaginative free- 
dom in the artistic medium he has chosen and the result is 
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that just as Dickens was denounced for the ‘ despicable social 
doctrine’ which he preached, just as Upton Sinclair today 
is ignored by the critic who is interested in the technique 
of the novel, so John A. Lee is sometimes denounced and 
sometimes ignored for his contributions to New Zealand 
literature. 


When does art become propaganda, and (more important 
still) when does propaganda become art? These questions 
cannot be answered by the simple method of asserting that 
all art is propaganda; and I very much doubt whether they 
can be answered at all with any degree of critical precision. 
Certainly it is true that Mr Lee breaks most of the rules of 
the artistic game. He is not a careful craftsman; his manner 
is slapdash and over-emphatic; he has little sense of form 
in either theme or story; he is episodic and repetitive; and 
he cannot help intruding in order to force home a moral, to 
underline the pathos, or to comment on his characters; but 
if these are artistic crimes, they are crimes which he shares 
in common with many great writers. 


In New Zealand, as, I imagine, in any country with a small 
population, it is not easy to write a book with a social theme. 
The storm of abuse which greeted the publication of Child- 
ren of the Poor demonstrates that the novelist who dares to 
be honest with himself and his environment must be pre- 
pared for attacks which have little or nothing to do with 
the merits of his book. In a country where places, streets, 
and people can be easily identified, however disguised, the 
investigator working on certain historical or social themes 
thinks twice before he allows his thirst for truth to conquer 
his sense of discretion. It is not every writer who has the 
pugnacity and courage of Mr Lee, or who is as indifferent 
to the fact that outbursts of political passion and outraged 
respectability are likely to take the place of literary criti- 
cism. When, with his first three novels, Children of the 
Poor, The Hunted, and Civilian into Soldier, he dealt with 
personal experiences involving a description of slum life 
and prostitution in Dunedin, delinquent children at Burn- 
ham, and romantic ideas about war, he was challenging 
many of the early cherished illusions of a comfortable and 
self-righteous middle class which was impregnated with the 
smugness of nineteenth century morality and the belief 
that New Zealand was indeed God’s Own Country. He was 
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deliberately asking for Upton Sinclair's title of muck-raker 
and not for the rank and prestige of Artist. 


There is little need to take any notice of the criticism of 
those whose susceptibilities were offended, of those who still 
accuse him in literature and politics of an indecent lack of 
reticence, or of those whose shallow respectability can find 
in his novels only the marks of bad taste, for they are mainly 
people who smell socialism and worse in his writings, and 
damn the author because of the politician. There are others, 
however, critics and lovers of books, who treat him with a 
caution, a hesitation which is almost inevitable when the 
politician turns writer. This does not arise so much from 
political passsion as from a literary conscience which, quite 
properly, sets a high value on good workmanship, and such 
people find it difficult to forgive artistic faults even when 
counterbalanced by qualities which are rare in New Zealand 
writing. They are worried, perhaps, by their doubts as to 
how far memory and how far imagination play their parts 
in Mr Lee’s writing. They are not sure of the extent to 
which a sincere emotion, undisturbed by the subtleties of 
those who have endeavoured to train their sensitivity and 
polish their phrases in order to reflect the slightest changes 
in emotional intensity, degenerates into sentimentality. 
They miss the painstaking attempt to transmute the raw 
material of experience into a literary form which satisfies 
an artistic sense better than it contributes to a social aware- 
ness; and they are irritated by the guide-book jottings which 
explain and describe New Zealand for the benefit of the 
overseas reader. 

That there is good reason for these doubts and hesitations 
Children of the Poor, the best of Lee’s novels, provides ample 
evidence; and yet it is not easy even for the reader with 
an abnormally developed artistic conscience to be sure where 
propaganda begins and art ends, where the recording mem- 
ory ends and art begins, where sincerity gives place to senti- 
mentality, and whether in good as well as in shoddy writ- 
ing all of these qualities do not tend to become so inter- 
mingled that it is well nigh impossible to disentangle them. 

What I am certain of is that passages in Children of the 
Poor and in The Hunted are capable of moving me in a 
way in which very little New Zealand prose has moved me, 
and I am not prepared to say that this is due to the theme 
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rather than to the treatment of the theme. There are more 
than a few episodes in the story of Albany and Rose Porcello, 
there is the sketch of the broken household of Sandy and 
Alice MacDonald, there is the authentic atmosphere of the 
dingy street, the vacant allotment, and the grinding poverty, 
of human injustice and its inevitable consequences, which 
stir the memory for a long time after the main outlines of 
the books have been forgotten. Suspicious as one should 
be of the lump in the throat, which is as often caused by 
a crude playing on the emotions of pity and fear as by an 
intensity communicated honestly from author to reader, I 
cannot but believe that what Bernard Shaw called the * pecu- 
liar poignancy’ of Children of the Poor is the outcome of 
sincerity and truth. The author feels and is moved, and is 
content to rely on an unsophisticated honesty to move the 
reader. 

This may not be great art, but, whatever faults may be 
discovered, it is not inferior writing. It may be true that 
there are many places where the description of scenes of 
beauty, of sunrise and mountain top, of river-bed and coun- 
try road, and their effect upon the starved emotions of Al- 
bany Porcello are set down with an absence of subtlety or 
erace of style to which the devotee of the arts is unaccus- 
tomed. And yet where else in New Zealand writing have 
the aspirations of those hungry for life and condemned to 
existence found more adequate expression? Artistically, 
some of the short stories of Katherine Mansfield and Frank 
Sargeson are far more satisfying, but for some curious reason 
I am not as moved by them as by the artlessness of John A. 
Lee; and the more I think of this the more I ponder over 
the phrase ‘ artistically satisfying’, and discover that I am 
not as sure as I should be of what it implies and involves. 

The theme of the hunted and the hunter is an old theme 
in social, religious, and detective fiction. It can be guaran- 
teed to provide that element of suspense for which the aver- 
age reader craves and from which life itself achieves much of 
its fascination, and, although the art of creating suspense has 
often been repudiated as an essential characteristic of great 
writing, this repudiation is valid only when suspense is 
created for the sake of suspense and nothing else. In Lee’s 
novels the characters are the hunted, and the hunter is an 
environment, a social system, which forces them to become 
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outcasts and which frustrates and thwarts their best endea- 
vours. Readers of Children of the Poor and The Hunted 
may know, because they are told, the course along which 
the story will run; they are prepared for the climax when 
it appears; but, nonetheless, they are likely to turn the pages 
with an interest that is held in suspense to the very last 
page. If this effect has not been produced by the writer's 
artistic skill, then it is due to the reader’s conviction that 
here is the material of life as it was lived and felt. 


An honest artlessness, I am tempted to suggest, is some- 
times more valuable and more significant than a genuine art 
which does not wholly achieve its object. In Lee’s novels 
the theme of the hunter and the hunted is not pursued with 
that attention to detail and that conscious endeavour to 
create a work of subtle, literary craftsmanship which is ap- 
parent in many great novels. His books are composed of 
glimpses, of fragments, of isolated scenes and memories, and 
he does not seem to be interested even in working them up 
into a smoothly running story. There is almost nothing of 
that powerful under-statement or that suggestiveness created 
by a well-turned phrase, an apt word, or a carefully arranged 
situation, which gives strength and pathos to a sketch by 
Katharine Mansfield or by Sargeson; and yet many of the 
fragments, many of the glimpses, carry conviction that here 
is something of the truth of life and something too of truth 
of feeling. 

It is not unimportant, and it is very much to Mr Lee’s 
credit, that he has been a pioneer in the fields of social fic- 
tion in New Zealand. If there is crudity, there is also truth 
and sincerity. In some of its more important characteristics 
he has captured aspects of the New Zealand scene which 
have a profounder meaning than anything presented in 
Cresswell’s autobiography. He is unworried by the con- 
fused impressions of life which at one and the same time 
give weakness and strength to Robin Hyde’s work. Robin 
Hyde attempted to reach higher, but she failed to give any- 
thing like full expression to the vision of life for which she 
sought. Mr Lee has tried to weld together memory and 
imagination, to dramatize his experiences, to fill them with 
the emotions he felt and still feels, and to give them a wider 
social significance. To a large extent he has succeeded. In 
terms of the art of the novel he may not be a great writer, 
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but as far as New Zealand is concerned he is an important 
one. Even his faults can point the way to a fiction of social 
meaning which sooner or later must arise. His virtues are 
ones of which no writer need be ashamed. 


[Series concluded. | 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Conference—1948: The 1948 conference, to be held at 
Napier, will start on 17th May and go until 20th May. The 
programme has yet to be drawn up, but the opening func- 
tion will be held at 8.30 p.m. on 17th May and the annual 
meeting on 20th. A draft programme will be circulated to 
Branches for comment early in December and members will 
later receive a copy of the programme approved by Council 
at its meeting in February. Applications for accommoda- 
tion should be made as soon as possible. 


Election of Council: The following were elected for the 
1948-49 Council: R. F. Barr; C. W. Collins; A. K. Elliot; 
N. Gordon; W. J. Harris; C. S. Perry; F. A. Sandall; W. S. 
Wauchop. 


Hungarian Libraries Board: The Secretary has received 
from Dr Stephen Gal, Librarian, Hungarian Libraries 
Board, a letter asking that the attention of member libra- 
ries be drawn to the work of this organization. The aim 
of the board is to extend the sphere within which the ex- 
change of books and periodicals between Hungary and the 
rest of the world is carried out. The board, recently re- 
organized, will not only undertake the exchange of material 
with foreign countries, but also will act as the administra- 
tive centre of all activities in Hungary relating to libraries. 
This latter function will be retained until, the letter states, 
‘the activity of all the libraries in the world has been cen- 
tralized in UNESCO’. The board would be glad to receive 
in exchange ‘any kind of printed matter concerning libra- 
ries and bibliography that you have published since 1938, 
as well as every catalogue, year book, book list, and price lists 
of periodicals’ obtainable in New Zealand. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


The final general meeting of the year was held on 21st November 
in the C.L.S. rooms. Following the custom of past years, this meet- 
ing of the Canterbury Branch took the form of a social evening, 
though the first part of the evening was spent in discussing the 
report of the Fiction Committee submitted to Council last August. 
Miss J. S. Wright and Mr C. W. Collins explained the points of the 
report to the members who were fortunate to hear not only the 
differing views of librarians but the layman’s point of view from Miss 
C. E. Robinson and Mr N. H. Buchanan. 

The meeting felt that one alphabetical list should not supersede 
the present sections A and B of the Committee’s second report on 
standard and popular fiction authors, but should rather complete 
the usefulness of the work, by being the index to these two lists and 
to the possible new lists: C (proscribed authors) and non-fiction. 

Refreshments, competitions, and supper added to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


A well attended meeting of the Auckland Branch was held on 29th 
October to hear Miss Freda Lewins give a talk on her impressions 
of English libraries. Miss Lewins, who is Librarian at the Epsom 
Branch, had recently returned from a holiday in England where she 
had worked in two libraries and visited twelve others. Her talk was 
extremely interesting and full of amusing sidelights, and was fully 
illustrated with samples of posters, book lists, book cards, etc., which 
she had brought back from England. 

An informal discussion was held after the meeting and in the 
course of the discussion Miss Lewins answered many question deal- 


ing not only with library work but also with her tour in general. 

A welcome was extended by the Chairman (Mr F. A. Sandall) 
on behalf of the Branch to Misses N. Gordon, K. Harvey, and S. 
Thompson. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


At the November meeting of the Wellington Branch there was a 
good deal of discussion of the Fiction Committee’s proposal that a 
new list of sub-standard authors (list ‘C’) be added to the list of 
‘A’ (standard) and ‘B’ (popular) authors. Among the objections 
which were expressed to the idea were: that having decided that 
certain books are worthy of a place in the free collection, we should 
concentrate on them, instead of wasting time drawing fine distinc- 
tions between classes of sub-standard books; that the existence of 
list ‘C’ would apear to condone authors appearing in list ‘B’; that 
our policy should be to show what is good rather than to deny what 
it bad, and, in concentrating on the free collection, to realize that the 
pay collection is simply a device to free public money for worthwhile 
books, without driving people out to the book clubs where there are 
no standards at all. 

The meeting decided that a letter should be sent to Dr G. H. 
Scholefield who retired recently from the Genera] Assembly Library, 
expressing appreciation of his services to librarianship and the Asso- 
ciation, and congratulating him on the completion of a distinguished 
career. 
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